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General Meeting—Tuesday 2 August at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 


Speaker: Richard Weatherly 

Topic: Birds of farmlands near Ocean Grove 

and 

Speaker: Angie Poole, Environment Project Planner, City of Greater Geelong 
Topic: Southeast Bellarine Project and management plans for the area 


General Meeting—Tuesday 6 September at 7.30 p.m. via Zoom 


Speaker: Wayne Koster, Senior Scientist. Applied Aquatic Ecology, Arthur Rylah Institute 
Topic: Deep divers, long rides and sudden endings: the challenges of anguillid eels during their single life-time 
spawning quest. 


In the last few months we have welcomed to the club... 
Mara Baviera and John Diocera, Geelong West; Greg O'Toole, Geelong West 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


Club Meetings and Excursions 


We plan to run a mixture of Zoom and Room for club meetings, taking into account where the speaker is based and 
the season—winter events will mainly be via Zoom. 


For indoor meetings all participants must be at least double vaccinated and we will ask you to verify that. 
Check the club website, Facebook, or the email Newsletters for any last-minute changes to what may be listed in the 
Geelong Naturalist or the 2022 Program. 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


oubmissions for the next magazine will be due on Monday 29 August. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg—to the editor. 
The editor for the September edition of the Geelong Naturalist is Jane Morrow morrowjaneS5@gmail.com 


Useful Links 


Our website is www.gfnc.org.au. Anyone can visit, but if you wish to add observations you need to register. Just email 
info@gfnc.org.au and ask for a username and temporary password. 


The website calendar is kept up to date with upcoming activities, and now includes more information on events. 
www.gfnc.org.au/meetings/calendar-all/ 


Many of our Zoom meetings have been recorded and are available for viewing if you missed out. It can take a few 
weeks for them to be posted as they need to be edited. You can find them at https://www.dropbox.com/ 


sh/ewnnoii3jisu5w10/AABotwt9v6w-deaOZo5BtENTa?dlzO 


Recent copies of our magazine and bird report are available from Trove. The Geelong Naturalist is at bit.ly/ 
Geelong Naturalist and the Geelong Bird Report is bit.ly/BirdReport 


We have a Facebook Page open to all www.facebook.com/geelongfnc and a Facebook Group open to club members 
to share things www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup Just visit and ask to join. 
Our Instagram account is www.instagram.com/geelongftieldnaturalists/ 


We get most newsletters and journals from other clubs electronically these days. They are all saved at bit.ly/ 
GFNCJournals. The index to our Library is here bit.ly/GFNCLibrary 


The front cover photo by Susan Kruss shows the flowering Small Helmet Orchid Corybas unguiculatus, observed along 
the Surfcoast on 15/7/22. 


The back cover photo by Alison Watson shows interesting cloud formations observed on the Winter Wader Count, 
Moolap Saltworks on 28/6/22. 


Identifying ravens in the Geelong region 
Margaret Alcorn and Richard Alcorn 


hree members of the Corvidae (crows and ravens family) occur in the Geelong region—the Australian Raven 
Corvus coronoides, the Forest Raven Corvus tasmanicus and the Little Raven Corvus mellori. Identifying these 


three species can be difficult as they are visually similar (see Photo set 1). 


2z' AM. 
1b) Forest Raven, Otway Ranges, November 2019 
Photo: John Daniels 


1a) Australian Raven, Brisbane Ranges, April 2017 
Photo: Bernie McRitchie 
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1c) Little Raven, Serendip Sanctuary, September 2015 
Photo: David Hollie 


Photo set 1: Ravens of the Geelong region 


Distribution 
Within the Geelong region, Australian Ravens are found in the forests and woodlands north of the Hamilton Hwy. They 


rarely venture into open country. Forest Ravens are found throughout the forests, woodlands and farmland west of 
Anglesea and south of the Hamilton Highway. Little Ravens are found throughout the region and are the only ravens 
likely to be found on the Werribee Plain, in the Geelong metropolitan area and on the Bellarine Peninsula (see Map 1). 


a) Australian Raven b) Forest Raven c) Little Raven 


Map 1: Locations where ravens were recorded in the Geelong region over the period 2017—2021 (eBird) 
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Calls and wing-flicking 

The easiest and most reliable way to separate the three ravens Is by call. When listening to a raven call consider the 
quality of the call, tone, pitch, tempo and length of notes. All ravens give a variety of calls, so it is best to listen carefully 
to a series of calls before making an identification. 


The typical call of the Australian Raven is a series of long, powerful, spaced, clear or quavering notes in the tenor 
range, often ending with a slow drawn-out crying wail. It can be described as ‘aaah-aaah-aaah-aaaaaaaah’. The 
presence of a long, drawn-out terminal note does not confirm that the bird is an Australian Raven as all Australian 
corvids can do this. 


The typical call of the Forest Raven is a short series of slow, deep, gravelly notes almost in the bass range. The last 
note may be longer, but it is not a drawn-out wailing like the Australian Raven. It can be described as korr-korr-korr- 
korr or korr-korr-korr-korrrrr'. 


The typical call of the Little Raven is a series of short, quick, guttural, rough or raspy notes in the baritone range. The 
call may end with a drawn-out descending, somewhat wailing note which is shorter and lower in pitch than that of the 
Australian Raven. It can be described as ‘ark-ark-ark’ or ‘aark-aark-aaaaaark’. The Little Raven often calls with a 
diagnostic and conspicuous flick of the wings above the back on each note of the call. 


Size 
Differences in body size are insufficient to distinguish these species in the fleld as size measurements overlap. Despite 
its name, the Little Raven is not noticeably smaller than either the Australian Raven or Forest Raven. 


Throat hackles 

The long throat hackles of the Australian Raven form a floppy beard reaching the upper breast. The hackles of the 
Forest Raven and Little Raven, whilst still prominent, are shorter and extend no further than the throat (see Photo set 
2). 


2a) Australian Raven 2b) Forest Raven 2c) Little Raven 


Photo: Ken Janson Photo: John Daniels Photo: Craig Morley 


Photo set 2: Throat hackles of Australian, Forest and Little Raven 


Bill size and shape 
The bill of the Australian Raven is long and deep, that of the Forest Raven is slightly deeper. The bill of the Little Raven 
is slightly shorter and finer. 


Bare skin patch on face 

The Australian Raven has a diagnostic patch of bare skin (black in the adult and pink in the juvenile) on the base of the 
lower mandible extending to the sides of the chin (see Photo 3). This bare skin can be difficult to see in the field or even 
in a good photograph. 


Photo 3: The Australian Raven has a patch of bare skin on the side of the chin 
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Length of tail 


The Forest Raven has a ‘proportionately short tail’ compared with Australian and Little Ravens (Menkhorst et al. 2017) 
but this characteristic is difficult to judge in the field (see Photo set 4). 


4a) Forest Raven 4b) Australian Raven 


Photo: Scott Eaton Photo: Julie Smith 


Photo set 4: The Forest Raven (left) has a proportionately shorter tail than either the Australian Raven (right) or Little 
Raven 


Flock size 

Within the Geelong region, Australian Ravens are usually seen in ones or twos but have been recorded in small flocks 
of up to 14. Forest Ravens are also usually seen in ones and twos but have been recorded in flocks of up to 50. Little 
Ravens are usually seen in small flocks, but large flocks of many hundreds of birds are frequently encountered (eBird). 


Documenting your observation 
With care you can confidently and reliably identify the three ravens of the Geelong region. Listen to the calls, pay 
attention to the size and shape of the throat hackles, look for any bare skin at the side of the chin and, if perched, 


watch for wing-flicking when calling. Add notes to your eBird observations of what you hear and see, take a photo and 
use your phone to make a sound recording. 


References: 
eBird http://ebird.org/australia accessed 3 May 2022. 
eBird Basic Dataset. Version: EBD relDec-2021. Cornell Lab of Ornithology, Ithaca, New York. Dec 2021. 
Higgins, P.J., Peter, J.M. and Cowling, S.J. (2006) Handbook of Australian, New Zealand and Antarctic Birds, Volume 
/: Boatbill to Starlings (HANZAB). Oxford University Press, Melbourne. 
Macaulay Library, Cornell Lab of Ornithology: 
Photo 1a) Bernie McRitchie ML54790711 
Photo 1b) John Daniels ML185311771 
Photo 1c) David Hollie ML27436771 
Photo 2a) Ken Janson ML431679671 
Photo 2b) John Daniels ML185311771 
Photo 2c) Craig Morley ML213119501 
Photo 3) Len and Chris Ezzy ML443925361 
Photo 4a) Scott Eaton /ML 134120661 
Photo 4b) Julie Smith ML313144631 
Menkhorst, P. et al. (2017) The Australian Bird Guide. CSIRO Publishing, Clayton, Victoria. 


Wider Geelong Flora Lecture 
Plant root modifications by Brad Ferrier 
Tuesday 9 August 2022 
7.30 p.m. via Zoom 


Brad Ferrier has many decades of experience as an educator, nurseryman, landscape designer and revegetation 
contractor. 


Brad will discuss Cluster/Proteoid Roots in Australian Proteaceae and Vesicular Arbuscular Mycorrhiza (VAM); a plant/ 
fungi symbiotic relationship. His topic focusses on how many Australian plants have been able to develop amazing root 
adaptations that enable them to extract nutrients from depleted soils. These adaptations allow some native plants to 

thrive in sandy or very ancient soils where northern hemisphere plants cannot survive without the addition of fertilisers. 
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Lara Lake update 


A a Lara Lake Reserve neighbour of 14 years, | 
enjoyed reading of the excursion to that location in the 
last Geelong Naturalist (July 2022). | experience the 
reserve nearly every day and | wanted to give members an 
update on the activity that was detailed in that excursion 
report. 


| was sorry that no Royal Spoonbills or Yellow-billed 
opoonbills were there on the day as | enjoy watching the 
baseline group of around 10 that will be in residence for 
weeks at a time. They are back again and happily sharing 
the large island shoreline with the new arrivals—the 
magnificent Magpie Geese. | have never seen them at 
Lara Lake before but they are regulars at nearby Serendip. 
| was lucky enough to witness their initial arrival in small 
groups and was astonished to see some land on the top of 
mature eucalypts on the island! There were at least 100 to 
start with and they now come and go off a base number of 
about 30. There is relaxed grooming and snoozing on both 
the island and the mainland, always close to the shore. It 
appears that any squabbles are related to being too close 
to another although there is a strong drive to not be 
separate from others. 


My concern that the resident Cape Barren Geese would be 
intimidated by them came to nought when | watched a 
male stride though a large group and paddle across the 
dividing course to reconnect with his nesting mate on the 


Veronica Graf 


island. This was the same female referred to in the July 
Geelong Naturalist. The good news is that there are now 
two striped chicks in their care. They made it to the 
mainland despite the large lurking European Carp that can 
be viewed churning up the silt in the shallows. Their 
parents are now protecting them from the daily threats of 
raptors, snakes, foxes and cats. These geese will allow 
runners, kids with bikes and dogs on leads to be within a 
couple of metres of them. The current six pairs are 
certainly urbanised birds in an urban park. They cross the 
bitumen with caution to stroll up the local streets, exploring 
front yards and standing tall on car roofs parked at the 
curb. 


| am relieved that the birds appear to have adjusted well to 
the City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) works mentioned in 
the report and that have been underway for months now. | 
feared that the Magpie Geese and spoonbills would soon 
seek elsewhere due to the machinery noise. Also, that 
there would be increased conflict between the very 
territorial male Cape Barren Geese due to reduced space, 
but they all appear unbothered. As usual though, the poor 
ground dwelling animals such as spiders and worms cop 
the worst of it. l'm looking forward to the extension of the 
resultant artificial wetlands being completed so old and 
new critters can take advantage of them. 


Towards a cooler Geelong 


ate last year | was driving along South Valley Rd when 

| spled a woman wearing a sandwich board with the 
words ‘Save our Trees’. She was stationed alone on the 
footpath outside a significantly sized property where a 
large bulldozer was industriously clearing all the trees and 
vegetation to make way for yet another unsightly urban 
development (but don't get me started on that). 


To cut a long story short, | learned about the existence of, 
and soon joined, Cool Geelong, a recently formed group of 
residents of the Greater Geelong area, concerned about 
the alarming rate at which properties are being clear-felled. 


The convenor of the group, Jeanne de Koker, generously 
shared with me details of the following initiatives and 
projects managed by COGG and others, which | thought 
club members might appreciate being aware of. 


1. City of Greater Geelong (CoGG) street-tree planting 
on request scheme: 

Any resident can ask the Tree Maintenance Team to plant 
a tree in a nature strip, park or reserve. The tree is free! It 

need not be in front of your house and you are not limited 

to one tree request per year. Just click on this link: https:// 


www.geelongaustralia.com.au/trees/task/ 
item/8cbb/dcb3/a234d.aspx 


2. CoGG Hollow Hunt project: 
The Hollow Hunt project aims to build a clearer picture of 
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Chrissy Freestone 


tree hollow resources across our city with the help of 
community members. 


Community members don't need any special skills or 
equipment to get involved. If you spot a hollow, all you 
need is a smartphone to snap a photo and record your 
findings via the online form. 


All the tree hollows can be viewed on the Hollow Hunt map 


at the Geelong Data Exchange, the City's public open data 
platform. 


3. How to nominate a Significant Tree for the National 
Trust of Australia Register of Significant Trees: 

The Register of Significant Trees is not static but 
constantly evolves as some trees die or require removal 
and new trees are registered. New trees may be 
nominated by any individual or group. Submissions can be 
made via the online nomination form. New trees will be 
assessed against nationally agreed criteria by the 
significant Trees Committee for each state or territory. Visit 
the Tree Register for more information. 


If you'd like to be involved with Cool Geelong, check out 
the group's Facebook page (under the name of ‘Friends of 
Frog Hollow’) and/or email info@coolgeelong.org if you'd 
like to be added to their mailing list. Meetings via Zoom are 
held on an irregular basis about every 2—3 months. 


Ligustrum lucidum Broadleaf Privet tree problem: 
or how, for once, | agreed with Noisy Miners 


hen we moved into our house in Ocean Grove over 

20 years ago, most of the tree species planted in 
the garden by the previous owners were Australian 
natives, but non-indigenous—as was the trend in the 
1980s. One particular tree appeared to be more tropical, 
with multiple trunks emerging from a central core, dark 
green leaves and prolific small berries fruiting after 
flowering in autumn. 


The tree was a Broadleaf Privet Ligustrum lucidum 
originally native to southern China where it was believed 
to have medicinal qualities. It has been used world-wide 
as an ornamental planting but the tree can be highly 
invasive. It is a serious problem in many parts of the 
world and is a declared noxious weed in NSW where it 
has formed dense thickets in some forest areas. It is also 
a known allergen and inhaling the pollen can create 
respiratory illness (White 2018). So it seems that removal 
is the best option—except it does have some 
characteristics that can make it valuable to many birds. 


On a recent GFNC exocursion to the Kevin Hoffman Walk 
in Lara, we observed a flock of Silvereyes landing in a 
fruiting Privet tree. They proceeded to eat the dark 
blue-black berries. There are several bird species in 
Ocean Grove that have learned that these berries are 
good tucker. 


Broadleaf Privet Ligustrum lucidum leaves and fruit 14/7/22 


Photo: Bernie Lingham 


When the Crimson Rosellas arrive in our district in late 
autumn, they often tuck into the berries with gusto. In the 
past year, Eastern Rosellas have also been eating many 
berries—perhaps they learned from watching their 
cousins. Several species also like to roost in the dense 
cover of the foliage of the Privet including Crested 


Barry Lingham 


Pigeons and Australian Magpies. Grey Butcherbirds use 
the branches to perches and launch attacks on our local 
skinks. When little other food is available, our resident 
Common Ringtail Possums nibble the edges of the 
leaves. 


In July two years ago, a new species arrived to feast on 
the berries—Pied Currawongs. They are now annual 
visitors and a week ago, they were heard once more, 
gathered in a noisy gang in nearby trees and whipping 
themselves into a frenzy with loud calls of who-hoop, 
who-hoop, who-hoop, whee- reel'. When the first two 
currawongs arrived at the Privet, the local Noisy Miners 
were quick to drive them off in their usual aggressive 
fashion. Finally, | thought, the Noisy Miners are actually 
doing something useful. But then the whole gang of 
around 14 currawongs descended en-masse and the 
Noisy Miners quickly gave up the fight and withdrew. The 
magpies nesting nearby in a Norfolk Island Pine were 
very alarmed. This situation led to the owner of the Privet 
waving a five-metre pole with an attached pruning saw to 
harass the currawongs to try and move them on. This 
only worked for five minutes before they returned again. 


o0 the problem remains. Is our shady Privet tree to be 
retained to provide food for the rosellas, or must it be 
removed or pruned to stop encouraging the Pied 
Currawongs from staying around? In spring, the 
currawongs are the biggest nest pirates in our district, 
wreaking havoc on nestlings. 


It is now a day after | started this article and the problem 
seems to have been solved. We arrived home late today 
(14 July) to find about 15 Galahs busily munching on the 
berries. | have not seen Galahs eating the berries 
previously, although they do sometimes roost in the tree 
overnight during summer. At this rate, all the berries will 
be gone in a day or so! 


How much do we accidently change ecological 
relationships by unwittingly providing food to species, 
allowing them to survive the winter and increase in 
population? 


References: 

Agriculture Victoria (2020) Impact Assessment: Broadleaf 
privet (Ligustrum lucidum) in Victoria, accessed 14 
July 2022 


https://vro.agriculture.vic.gov.au/dpi/vro/vrosite.nsf/ 


pages/impact_broadleaf_privet 
White, M. et al. (2018) ARI Technical Report 287, 


Advisory list of environmental weeds in Victoria, 
accessed14 July 2022 

https://www.arl.vic.gov.au/  data/assets/ 

pdf file/0027/125919/ARI-Technical-Report-287 - 
Advisory-list-of-environmental-weeds-in-Victoria.pdf 
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Winter walks 


tis approaching the end of a very wintry day. The rain 

has stopped, so | rug up and walk down to the creek. 
For much of the year, it is a series of pools with no water 
flowing between them. Today I can hear it before | see it, 
brown and rushing between the silver wattles on its banks, 
pushing over the tall brown reeds that grow on its bed. 
There is some shelter from the icy wind among the gums, 
wattles and banksias that were planted over fifteen years 
ago. It is why | am down here in the valley. Small birds are 
here for the same reason. | hear their calls and see quick 
glimpses of a tail, a head or a back as they hop and feed 
in the wattle branches. Standing still and silent, | watch. 
oome of these birds have upright tails, a distinctive feature 
of Superb Fairywrens; brown tails for young birds, brown 
with a bluish tinge for females, and dark blue for the 
males, most no longer in their showy blue and black 
breeding plumage. Other birds are plumper, with a short 
tail sticking out behind and a white eyebrow. These are 
White-browed Scrubwrens seeking a meal of insects. 
Behind me, bell-like chimes indicate the presence of a 
opotted Pardalote. | will be lucky to see this pretty little 
bird, also with a white eyebrow, and white spots on its 
black head and wings, as well as a bright yellow throat if it 
is a male. | watch two white, black and yellow New Holland 
Honeyeaters feeding from the yellow banksia flowers, then 
look up to the sky where a pair of Australian Magpies are 
being blown sideways as they flap hard to cross the valley. 


When the birds aren't attracting my attention, my eyes are 
on the ground. Mostly, | am looking for fungi, but there are 
also pale green lichens and bright green mosses 
revitalised by the rain. An old log is a good place to find all 
of these. The cracks and holes in it provide homes for 
beetles, lizards and other small animals. Nearby, a little 
flattened circle of white caught on a broken stalk requires 
a closer look. It is a spiders egg sac, empty now, the 
spiderlings dispersed. Some will have been eaten by birds 
and lizards, others may have flown on silken threads to a 
new home, or be living in the log. Scratchings and narrow 
holes in freshly turned dirt beside the log are the work of 
an echidna, pressing its nose into the ground as it 
searches for ants. As | walk across the creek flat, | find an 
elongated pellet containing the remains of many shining 
black beetles. Larger birds cough up these pellets, a way 
to get rid of the indigestible parts of their meals. Perhaps it 
was one of the magpies that flew over earlier. Ahead of 
me, a dark shape is half hidden among the tussock 
grasses. It is a wallaby. We watch each other until | 


Wendy Cook 


change my path to avoid disturbing it further, and it returns 
to feeding. 


One of the pleasures of afternoon winter walks is the early 
sunset. Today it is too overcast for a colourful display, and 
the grey sky gradually darkens. On other days, | see the 
clouds tinged with pale orange well before sunset. The last 
of the sun's light turns treetops golden. After that, | have 
seen grey and pink clouds in the east, while the sun sinks 
in a fiery display of oranges and yellows behind a hill to 
the west, tall trees silhouetted black in front of the colours. 
One warmer night when | was still out among trees shortly 
after sunset, beetles appeared as black silhouettes flying 
past me. Above them two small bats flitted and circled, 
hunting the beetles and other insects. 


When the weather is gentler, | enjoy walking in the bush. 
Again, it is the fungi that attract much of my attention. Most 
that | find are varying shades of brown, but their different 
shapes and sizes provide interest. On a recent walk, | saw 
mushroom shaped fungi in oranges, yellows, reds and 
grey-blue, some growing on soil and others on wood. The 
birds were calling, but mostly staying hidden in the 

bushes. As it became gloomy, | saw Superb Fairywrens 
hopping among the leaves. Then, a slightly larger bird flew 
from the bushes to perch on a slender dead branch. My 
attention was caught by its black head, sandy belly, brown 
patch on its white throat and its long curved bill. It was 
joined by another, a pair of Eastern Spinebills, with beaks 
shaped to reach nectar at the base of long tubular flowers, 
such as the pink and white heath which was flowering 
nearby. The sky was gold behind the trees as | finished my 
walk. 


While fungi and birds are highlights of my winter walks, 
there are other things to see and hear, signs of spring to 
come. There are buds on the wattles, and leaves of 
sundews and lilies pushing up through the soil. The 
Nodding Greenhood orchids are just beginning to send up 
buds. Grey Shrikethrushes, already considering courtship, 
have begun their melodic springtime songs. They are 
among the treasures that | find on my winter walks. | don't 
know what | will find when | set out, but | know there are 
many things to discover, if | look and listen carefully. 


References: 
Menkhorst, P. et al. (2017) The Australian Bird Guide, 
CSIRO Publishing, Clayton South, Victoria. 


Published in Meredith and District News, July 2021. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are 


tax-deductible. 
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July fauna report 


Australian Fur Seal, Airey's Inlet 7/7/22 


Photo: Alison Watson 


| n this cold mid-winter time, it is a rather smaller than 
usual list of observations of both mammals and frogs 
this month, but those listed are of interest as they always 
prove to be. 


Common Ringtail Possum: on 22 July, one was seen 
walking along powerlines in Mercer Parade, Newtown. 
They seem to survive in the suburbs despite the obvious 
hazards of cats and cars (SRo). 


Common Brushtail Possum: one was watched crossing 
Gundry's Road, Bellbrae, at 8.45 p.m. (GGt). 


Koala: one observed high in a Messmate beside the 
house at Yaugher on 23 July (JRi per TP). 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo: at 8.10 a.m. on 2 July, four 
were seen watching the observer from the shelter of a 
large clump of Tangled Lignum on the south side of Lake 
Connewarre (BFr). 


Red Fox: on 2 July at 10.00 a.m., one was seen in a 
paddock beside Reedy Lake (JN,DT y), and a large 
individual was seen among bracken at Bellbrae on 9 July, 
apparently feeding on something it had found. One had 
been seen in the same area on 4 July (AW ). On 24 July 
one was observed on the west shore of Swan Bay (SRo). 


European Rabbit: two were seen scampering across the 
walking path on the south side of Lake Connewarre at 
8.05 a.m. on 2 July (BFr). 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


i d. 

] y. M. 

oouthern Brown Tree Frog, Torquay 14/7/22 
Photo: Geoff Gates 


Brown Hare: late afternoon on 14 July, one ran from the 
east side of Old Boundary Road, Balliang in front of the 
car—almost a fatality! (BFr). 


Australian Fur Seal: one above the high tide mark 3 m 
up the cliff at Airey's Inlet on 7 July (AW,PWa). 


Southern Brown Tree Frog: on 28 June, one 
photographed in a rain puddle on a forest track at 
Bellbrae, others heard calling (GGt). At least 10 heard 
calling from the environmental pond adjacent to the 16th 
green at The Sands golf course, Torquay at 8.00 p.m. on 
14 July (GGt). 


Common Eastern Froglet: on 28 June, several heard 
calling at Bellbrae (GGt), and several heard at Reedy 
Lake during the winter wader count on 2 July (JN). On 14 
July at 8.00 p.m., three were seen by torchlight in the 
environmental pond at the Sands golf course, 
Torquay—there were 100s heard calling (GGt). 


Observers: AW, Alison Watson; BFr, Brad Ferrier; DT y, 
David T ytherleigh; GGT, Geoff Gates; JRI, Jayme 
Richards; JN, John Newman; PWa, Phil Watson; SRo, 
ocott Rolph; TP, Trevor Pescott 


Next fauna survey 


Grasstree Reserve, Torquay 


We are due to return to Grasstree Reserve at Torquay to find out how the Swamp Rat population is surviving the 
development of the adjacent areas, and to look for Southern Emuwrens which have been present there in the past. 


Meet each day at the carpark on Messmate Road, Torquay. 
Thursday 11 August, 1.00 p.m.: meet to set Elliott traps. 


Friday 12-Sunday 14 August, 9.00 a.m.: meet to check Elliot traps. 


Contact: Trevor Pescott ppescott@gmail.com 
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Fauna survey report —Bannockburn Bush Reserve, north section 
9 July 2022 


n Saturday 9 July, we collected the 28 tiles that had 

been in place just inside the reserve north of the 
Bannockburn- T eesdale Road and replaced them in the 
north-west corner of the reserve where a small Sugar 
Gum plantation had been cut out. Replanting with 
indigenous species is being undertaken. The site is 
accessed off Stephens Road, adjacent to the Barwon 
Water property. 


The tiles had been in the previous site since we carried 
out a fauna survey involving Elliott traps and cameras 
between 22-25 October 2020. We had checked the tiles 


Common name Scientific name 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


monthly from 7 December 2020 until 12 April 2022 
(excluding February 2022), usually on the first Tuesday 
each month. (We used a weekday for our checks to avoid 
overloading the weekend activities program—the surveys 
usually took about an hour. } 


In total, sheltering under the tiles we found two reptile 
species, eight species of spiders, three species of ant, 
and other invertebrates, as listed below. The far 
right-hand column is the number of times the species was 
listed. 


Jacky Lizard 

Eastern Three-lined Skink 
spotted Ground Swift spider 
Union-Jack Wolf Spider 
social Huntsman 
Redback Spider 

Black Cobweb Spider 
False Widow Spider 
Prowling spider 

Spider 

Portuguese Millipede 
Three-banded Slug 
Black Slug 

Earthworm 

Black Cockroach 
Cockroach 

Orange Assassin Bug 
Dirt-coloured Seed Bug 
Black beetle 

Ground beetle 

Beetle larva 

Tiny black odorous ants 


Amphibolurus muricatus 
Acritoscincus duperre yi 
Nyssus coloripes 

Genus /asmanicosa 
Delena cancerides 
Latrodectus hasselti 
oteatoda capensis 
Genus Steotoda 

Family Miturgidae 
opecies not identified 
Ommatoiulus moreleti 
Ambigolimax valentianus 
opecies not identified 
opecies not identified 
oubfamily Polyzosteriinae 
oubfamily Polyzosteriinae 
Ectomocoris patricius 
Dieuches notatus 
Aulacocylus edentulous 
opecies not identified 
opecies not identified 
oubfamily Dolichoderinae 


Green-head Ants 
Ants not specified 


Comments 

1. Overall it was a disappointing result with only two 
reptile species recorded. Jacky Lizards, which included 
both adults and several tiny juveniles, were present from 
February to April in 2021, and October 2021 to April 
2022. The largest number was four under separate tiles in 
January 2022. 


Jacky Lizard under a tile 5/10/21 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Rhytidoponera metallica 
Species not identified 


Xanthorhoe xanthospil 
Slime mould Class Myxomycetes 
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The Eastern Three-lined Skinks were found in November 
(2 individuals) and December 2021 (one individual). 


2. In many cases we did not try to identify the species of 
some Invertebrates. However, those that are named were 
from photographs lodged with iNaturalist. 


3. Millipedes were recorded on most occasions, and the 
odorous ants were present throughout the study. 


4. Tiny spiders were often seen but could not be identified 
because of their size. 


5. Although we found several ant species on the survey 
site—including Golden-tailed Sugar Ants—there was no 
indication they were using the tiles as shelter. 


Thanks to Stuart McCallum for supporting the study, and 
Helen Schofield and Lance Breguet for carrying out most 
of the tile-lifting throughout the project. 


July bird observations—some highlights 


fairly gripping winter to date has not slowed down 
the bird observers of Geelong and surrounds. Many 
people have been out despite regular rain, very cold 
frosty mornings and a good amount of wind. Accordingly, 
our local birders have recorded many great observations 
of our winter birds and in many cases made detailed 
records of their behaviour. 


oeveral of the regular winter surveys occurred this month, 
focussed on shorebirds, waterbirds and saltmarsh 
parrots. Unsurprisingly we have had good records of 
wetland birds from right across the district. It has been 
very interesting to see regular records over many years of 
breeding Black Swans at Breamlea and they're ‘back in 
the news' this month with cygnets. A high number of 
swans (829) at Lake Victoria are utilising the conditions, 
with a few attending to nest renovations in preparation for 
breeding. Eight Brolgas at Sparrovale were a delight and 
a trio, including an immature at Reedy Lake seen a little 
later the same day, were possibly from that same group. 
A large flock of 156 Cattle Egrets has been seen in a 
paddock without stock along Murradoc Road at Drysdale. 
Keep your eyes open for other flocks around our area 
and continue to inform us of their local preferences and 
habits. Similarly, a total of 116 Royal Spoonbills at 
owan Bay west, including at least 90 roosting near the 
Jetty with a few Yellow-billed Spoonbills, complemented 
a flock of Royal Spoonbills in the same area several 
weeks earlier. A small flock of Australasian Shovelers 
at Freshwater Lake was a good find, as they materialised 
amongst myriad teal, included an immature bird. 


A solitary Banded Lapwing alerting observers with the 
characteristic metallic strident call was an unexpected 
thrill at Lake Connewarre. Good numbers of 
Black-fronted Dotterels at Moolap Saltworks, during a 
complete survey of the site, likely indicative of ponds 
inundated with stormwater from adjacent areas. A very 
large flock of 55 Red-capped Plovers at Eurack seemed 
to be making the most of a hypersaline pond and food 
reserves. 


We have once more enjoyed numerous reports of 
Australian Hobbies, particularly in fading light at or near 
sunset indulging in crepuscular hunting. Breeding of 
Black-shouldered Kites through autumn and into winter 
certainly seems to be a regular occurrence locally—this 
month numerous reports of young birds with adults have 
been submitted from Lake Connewarre, Sparrovale, Point 
Henry and Balliang. A wonderful observation of six 
Wedge-tailed Eagles at Balliang was stunning with the 
observer noting four birds standing in a paddock and two 
perched in adjacent trees. Two great records of 
White-bellied Sea-Eagles this month detailed a pair at 
Lake Connewarre participating in a honking duet and a 
single immature bird catching a fish in the shallows of 
otingaree Bay offshore from Moolap Saltworks—not a 
common bird here at all. Several Barn Owl records from 


John Newman and Craig Morley 


Werribee and Balliang prove the benefits of looking along 
rural roads after dark on a winter night. 


An Australian Reed Warbler calling regularly was an 
unexpected winter record for Reedy Lake. A Brush 
Bronzewing on a track at Bellbrae was a great record of 
a moderately common, though infrequently observed 
species in our region. A Crested Shrike-tit in 
direct-seeded revegetation in Colac was satisfying, as 
were Flame Robins at Wallington, Reedy Lake and Mt 
Gellibrand. A flock of 12 Gang-gang Cockatoos along 
the Barwon River in Newtown, and a Laughing 
Kookaburra at Grasstree Park at Torquay and two birds 
calling in suburban Highton, made for pleasing records. 
Mistletoebirds are still around enjoying the fruiting 
mistletoe at Edwards Point. A Rose Robin in Bellbrae 
brought a smile to the observers. The same observers 
noted two green Satin Bowerbirds looking for olives to 
eat at Bellbrae. 


An enormous count of more than 2800 Welcome 
Swallows at Sparrovale appeared as clouds of birds. 
Another super-flock of Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos, 
some 1/0 birds, were seen at Highton and this record 
was complemented by many other records of large flocks 
around town. An observation of Swift Parrots at Rice 
Reserve was a wonderful highlight to finish this report. 


Swift Parrot, Rice Reserve 12/7/22 


Photo: Karyn Brown 


Once more we extend sincere thanks to the keen 
observers and chroniclers of our birds who consistently 
add their records to the club website or as complete lists 
or incidentals to eBird. 


Please look for the full list of recent records at 


https://www.gfnc.org.au/observations/bird-observations 


and at eBird Australia https://ebird.org/australia/explore 
and remember to login to take full advantage of the 


wonderful options this website has to offer. 
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Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot Survey 
23—24 July 2022 


Craig Morley, Bellarine Peninsula Orange-bellied Parrot 
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Australian Pelicans, Swan Bay 24/7/22 


most sincere thank you to all the volunteers who got 
out there on the weekend of July 23—24 to search for 
Orange-bellied Parrots and Blue-winged Parrots. 


We could hardly have been confronted with more 
contrasting weather over the two days. Saturday dawned 
with rain on the roof and steady, though fortunately, 
gentle rain falling all morning and early afternoon. On 
Sunday, we were greeted with a beautifully crisp morning 
with scarcely a cloud in the sky. 


A total of six Orange-bellied Parrots (OBPs) were found. 
Five were migrants from Tasmania—two wild-bred birds 
and three captive-bred juveniles released at Melaleuca in 
February 2022. The sixth, a captive-bred adult male, was 
released in the area in April 2021! He has been seen 
numerous times since April 2022 keeping company with 
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Striated Fieldwren, Swan Bay 23/7/22 


Photo: Scott Rolph 
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Regional Group Coordinator 


Photo: Andrew Sanigorski 


as many as six natural migrants along with several 
captive-bred OBPs released as part of the 2022 Mainland 
Release Program. 


A total of 410 Blue-winged Parrots was observed on the 
east side of Lake Connewarre giving a total of nearly 430 
across the survey sites. Other highlight observations 
included numerous Striated Fieldwrens observed at 
several sites. Some fortunate observers were rewarded 
with views of a male Southern Emuwren at Lake 
Connewarre and several wonderful Nankeen Kestrels put 
on a show at Freshwater Lake. It's always wonderful to 
see good numbers of Royal Spoonbills as was the case 
with a roost at Swan Bay with a few Yellow-billed 
opoonbills and a solitary Little Egret in the mix, and a 
sunny roost of Australian Pelicans is always a joy! 
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Wild-bred adult male Orange-bellied Parrot in the rain, Lake 
Connewarre 23/7/22 
Photo: Craig Morley 


Boneseeding in the You Yangs— Turning the Corner 
Saturday 27 and Sunday 28 August 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley and Deborah Evans 


Provided we have a good attendance of members and volunteers for our August working bee, we can be confident that 
we will have ‘turned the corner’ by Sunday and returned our site to its pre-pandemic state of good order. It was indeed 

an eye opener to see how quickly the state of our 'beautiful hill' could unravel, when regrowth is allowed unchecked for 
21 months. Accolades to all members/volunteers for your sterling effort in overcoming a regrowth ‘pandemic’. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. at The Saddle. After entering the You Yangs Regional Park take the sealed road to the Turntable 
which is clearly marked with Parks Vic signs. Our assembly area is reached via the Turntable car park access to 
Rockwell Rd and the entry gate to Rockwell Rd is located to the right of the toilet block. The gate will be unlocked at 
8.45 a.m. and at 9.00 a.m. we will travel in convoy to our assembly area, likewise at 3.00 p.m. for our return. 


If you arrive after 9.00 a.m. the gate will be closed but unlocked. The Park Ranger is happy to leave the gate 
unlocked provided it is closed after you enter or exit. There will be a witch's hat in front of the gate to stop visitors 
parking over the NO PARKING sign. Remove and reposition it as required after entry or exit. 


NOTE: When travelling from the Rockwell Rd access gate to our assembly area Parks Victoria require all vehicles 
to travel at low speed and have hazard lights operating. Many hikers/families are now using Rockwell Rd as a 
walking track and the road is now considered a 'shared zone'. Please be mindful of this if you arrive late or leave 
early. 


Bring: Gloves, eye protection, mattock (optional). Wear suitable clothing i.e. long sleeves/trousers, high visibility 
vest/top and robust footwear. 


Also water, morning tea/lunch, sunscreen, hat, rain gear (depending on weather forecast), camera, binoculars and 
hand sanitiser. 


Contact: Beforehand Deborah Evans 03 5243 868/, or Rob Beardsley 03 5241 1951 or mobile number 0455 432 353 


Working With Children Checks 


Please note: Parks Victoria now requires all ‘regular’ adult volunteers on their reserves to have current Working With 
Children Checks (WWCC) or equivalent, such as Teacher Registration. 


Boneseeding and Fauna Surveys are considered to be volunteering. Club excursions are not. ‘Regular’ is not as yet 


well defined. Register for your WWCC here hitps://www.workingwithchildren.vic.gov.au/individuals/applicants/how-to- 
apply-1 For any queries please contact info@gfnc.org.au 


Wanted: dead possums! 


In light of the sad discovery of detecting rodenticides in Powerful Owls, the Deakin University Powerful Owl Research 
Team, in collaboration with Melbourne University, are now collecting dead Common Ringtail and Common Brushtail 
Possums in Victoria for toxicology research (i.e. rodenticide poisoning). They need our help. 


If you come across any relatively intact dead possums, including road kill, and can collect it, please let the Team know. 
Contact Nick Carter noca@deakin.edu.au or Raylene Cooke raylene.cooke@deakin.edu.au. 


Samples need to be labelled with date and location and stored in a freezer until it can be collected by the Team. 
Appropriate label information is available at https://www.facebook.com/nick.carter.94043 


This research has obtained all required permits and ethics. 


IE Secondary poisoning of an 
» apex predator by 
F consuming non-target 

j SGAR victims 


Possums consumed by 
powerful owls 


SGARs used to 
treat rodent 
Issues in 
households 


SGARs potentially 
consumed by non-target 
possums (accidental or 

malicious) 
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GFNC Excursion 
sunday 21 August 2022 
Georges Hill property, Barrabool—vegetation and greenstone quarry 
Leaders: Steve Murphy and Ross George 


Ross and Lyn George have kindly allowed us to visit their Georges Hill property that is located in the Barrabool Hills, 
adjacent to the Barwon River. The property retains some remnant vegetation that has been enhanced by substantial 
planting over many years. In addition, we will visit the ancient greenstone quarry that was the source of the hard 
Cambrian era stone used by the Wadawarrung for tool-making. Steve Murphy has been a consultant in the revegetation 
of the Barrabool Hills area and he will join Ross to lead us on the excursion. 


Meet: 9.30 a.m. at the carpark at Ross and Lyns' house Barraview', 130 Georges Rd, Barrabool. Take George's Rd 
west off Merrawarp Rd, then after about one km, deviate right into a driveway lined with trees (look for the 
Otway Agroforestry Network sign on the driveway fence). Follow the long driveway to the house. 


After the initial welcome and information, we will carpool to take a minimum number of vehicles (preferably 
4W D) further into the property to the greenstone mine site. 


We will return to the house for morning tea on the deck and a chance to appreciate the views across the 
Barwon valley. 


The woodland area will be explored later in the morning. 
Finish: Approx. 12.30 p.m. 
Bring: Morning tea, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera and field guides. 
Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Bird Group Excursion 
Thursday 25 August 2022 
Ocean Grove—Yellow Gum Nature Reserve and Blue Waters Lake 
Leaders: Barry and Bernie Lingham 


The Yellow Gum Nature Reserve is a relatively new addition to the City of Greater Geelong reserves. It contains many 
mature Bellarine Yellow Gum trees and is a good location to see blossom feeding birds such as Swift Parrots or lorikeet 
species. 


Following our visit to the Reserve, we will move on to the Lingham residence for morning tea before taking a leisurely 
stroll around Blue Waters Lake. This urban freshwater lake is home to many waterfowl species and is also used as a 
roosting site for many species that feed at the nearby Barwon Estuary. The lake circuit is approx. one km of flat easy 
walking. 


Meet: 8.45 a.m. for a 9.00 a.m. start at Yellow Gum Nature Reserve, Ocean Grove. The entrance is approximately 
opposite number 22 Yellow Gum Drive. Park parallel to the road. 


The second stop will be in Cuthbertson Drive, off Kalinga Road. Park on the grass in front of number 49 
Cuthbertson Dr. 


Bring: Morning tea, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, solid footwear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen (as needed), 
camera, field guides. 


Finish: Approx. 12.30 p.m. 
Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109 


Otways Ecological Research Forum 
Thursday 4 August 
9.00 a.m. to 1.30 p.m. via Zoom 


The Otways Ecological Research Forum is presented by the Conservation Ecology Centre and proudly supported by 
The lan Potter Foundation and Beacon Ecological. 


Register to attend to receive updates and invitations to future events. 
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